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How  the  World  Be^an 

Lynn  Post 

The  world  started  in  a  sand  pile  in  my  back  yard  in  1 960.  That  is  my 
earhest  recollection.  I  was  two  years  old.  My  parents  used  to  put  my  brother 
and  me  out  in  the  sand  and  let  us  get  dirty.  We  made  towns  and  rivers  and 
flooded  them  with  the  garden  hose.  I  remember  pounding  the  dirt  with  my 
hands  til  it  was  flat  and  firm  and  letting  my  brother's  httle  metal  truck  roll 
around  on  its  squeaky  little  wheels. 

As  the  years  went  by  and  my  family  moved  to  our  new  house,  my  world 
began  another  way.  This  time  there  was  a  big  back  yard  with  many  trees  and 
rope  ladders  and  tree  forts,  and  there  was  a  rabbit  hutch,  usually  with  several 
rabbits  in  it.  At  one  time  there  was  a  dude  in  the  yard,  and  there  were  two  dogs 
that  I  can  remember.  We  began  in  that  back  yard,  my  brothers  and  I.  We  grew 
up  there,  climbing  trees  and  playing  ball  and  once,  after  a  heavy  rain,  my 
brother  rowed  his  boat  right  up  to  the  back  door.  We  learned  there.  We  tried 
and  we  failed  there. 

My  world  has  had  many  beginnings.  There  was  the  first  apartment,  in  a 
poor  section  of  town,  where  I  learned  beginnings  and  endings.  My  son  was 
conceived  there  and  my  own  childhood  ended  there.  As  scared  as  I  was,  I 
knew  I  had  to  get  out— to  move  on.  There  had  to  be  more. 

The  next  significant  beginning  was  my  initiation  into  parenthood.  I  was 
just  nineteen.  My  son  was  a  quiet  baby;  he  was  never  one  of  those  kids  who 
just  cry  for  no  reason.  But  when  he  did  cry  I  had  to  take  care  of  him.  I  was 
the  only  one  there.  I  wanted  to  make  his  beginning  as  secure  as  my  own  had 
been.  But  there  was  no  back  yard,  no  sand  pile. 

When  he  started  school  he  was  excited.  He  didn't  cry  on  his  first  day  of 
kindergarten.  He  probably  still  doesn't  know  I  did.  He  came  home  and  said, 
"It  was  great.  Ma! "  What  a  difference  from  my  own  first  day  of  school  when 
I  was  sent  off  in  the  rain  to  a  big,  damn  building  filled  with  strangers.  I  longed 
to  be  home  lying  on  the  living  room  floor  and  playing  games  with  my  mother. 
My  earhest  recollection  of  school  was  harsh,  even  though  my  teacher  was 
nice.  I  still  nm  into  her  every  now  and  then  in  the  grocery  store. 

Beginnings  have  been  better  lately.  I  look  forward  to  change  now.  I  try  to 

anticipate  pleasure  in  most  situations.  It  is  not  always  easy,  especially  when 

some  beginnings  are  really  endings  in  disguise-when  a  grandparent  is  aging. 

Yes,  sometimes  it  is  cute  to  see  my  grandmother  dependent  on  me,  but  I 

cannot  help  remembering  all  those  times  she  sat  by  my  bed  at  night  and  told 

me  stories  when  it  was  dark  and  I  was  afraid  and  no  one  else  had  time.  And 
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she  ironed  all  my  laundry  when  I  had  a  fight  with  my  mother  and  hadn't  yet 
leamed  how  to  iron. 

I  have  had  false  beginnings  too— like  when  I  landed  my  first  really  good 
job  at  a  major  corporation.  Not  just  a  job,  it  was  a  position.  After  a  while  1 
knew  it  wasn't  for  me.  They  were  not  as  great  as  they  told  me  they  were.  I 
moved  on,  but  only  after  considerable  head-banging  on  my  part.  This  was 
when  I  leamed  that  if  you  have  to  move  on,  just  do  it.  Don't  beat  yourself  up 
with  it. 

I  don't  know  what  kind  of  beginnings  went  on  aroimd  here  to  create  the 
universe,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  finished  yet.  I  mean,  isn't  it  still  in  progress? 
Aren't  we  all  still  in  progress?  Isn't  life  just  one  big  series  of  beginnings  and 
endings?  I  think  we  all  go  along  our  individual  paths  and  do  the  best  we  can 
with  what  we've  got.  I  think  its  important,  however,  always  to  try  to  make 
more  of  yourself  than  what  you  are  right  now.  I  tell  my  son  that  all  the  time. 
I  don't  beheve  in  accomphshments  based  on  gender  or  race  or  anything  else 
so  shallow.  I  hope  to  continue  to  grow  as  I  get  older  and  to  make  my  own 
universe  bigger  and  better.  I  hope  to  learn  more  and  to  be  a  friend  to  more 
people.  But  I  hope  more  than  anything  to  be  able  to  stop  being  afraid-- 
because  fear  inhibits  growth. 

I  have  come  a  long  way  since  my  brother  and  I  played  in  our  sandpile.  But 
I  think  some  of  my  earliest  lessons  were  leamed  there:  sharing,  caring, 
gentleness,  and  the  fact  that  everything  rolls  downhill  are  all  etched  in  my 
mind  as  I  try  to  recall  things  I  haven't  thought  about  in  close  to  thirty 
years. When  my  son  asks  me  how  the  world  began,  I  don't  tell  him  stories 
about  the  Big  Bang  or  about  a  fairy  tale  creation.  I  tell  him  about  beginnings 
as  I  know  them.  We  all  have  our  own;  I  hope  I  have  made  a  difference  in  his. 


Death  is  an  Enigma 

Jacqueline  Salerno  A. 


When  we  are  children  and  someone  close  to  us  dies,  adults  tend  to  avoid 
addressing  our  confusion.  As  a  result,  we  grow  curious  or  frightened  or 
imaginative  about  this  passage  from  life. 

I  don't  remember  going  to  funerals  at  all  when  I  was  very  young.  My 
grandparents  died  before  I  was  bom,  and  all  of  my  close  relatives  were  young 
and  healthy.  From  time  to  time  I  would  hear  that  a  friend  or  a  distant  member 
of  the  family  had  died,  but  I  never  really  paid  much  attention.  When  my 
parents  did  attend  funerals,  the  occasions  were  always  kept  a  mystery.  They 
periiaps  would  say,  "Someone  just  died  in  a  car  accident "  And  that  would  be 
the  extent  of  the  explanation.  My  brother  and  I  were  never  asked  to  go  with 
them  to  funerals;  instead,  we  would  stay  home  and  watch  television.  Maybe 
they  felt  we  were  too  young  to  attend;  maybe  they  didn't  want  us  to  be  sad, 
or  maybe  they  didn't  want  us  to  learn  that  death  is  painful  and  difficult  to 
accept. 

And  so,  I  was  sixteen  before  I  attended  my  first  funeral.  The  occasion 
stands  out  vividly  in  my  memory.  Although  my  godfather  had  been  a  well- 
known  doctor,  I  still  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  people  who  had  come  to 
pay  their  respects.  There  were  a  host  of  relatives,  many  unknown  to  me,  as 
well  as  colleagues  and  acquaintances  one  expects  at  the  funeral  of  a 
prominent  man.  Everyone  was  dressed  in  black.  All  around  me  people  were 
smoking,  drinking  coffee,  and  talking  in  subdued  tones.  They  all  looked  so 
tired  and  sad.  Some  were  aying  openly;  others  wore  dark  glasses  to  hide  their 
red,  swollen  eyes. 

I  still  remember  my  godfather  lying  in  the  coffin.  He  looked  as  if  he  were 
sleeping  and  could  wake  up  at  any  moment.  He  was  dressed  in  a  conservative 
brown  suit  and  a  sohd  beige  shirt.  His  silk  tie  had  a  tasteful  tan  and  brown 
foulard  pattern.  The  make-up  on  his  face  made  him  look  as  though  he  had 
recently  acquired  a  healthy  tan. 

This  image  of  him  remained  with  me,  and  I  thought  about  him  often  after 
the  funeral.  I  wondered  if  maybe  it  was  better  that  he  had  died  because  he 
didn't  have  to  worry  so  much  about  his  patients  anymore.  Concerned,  I  asked 
my  mother  whether  my  godfather  was  going  to  heaven  or  hell,  and  she  said, 
"God  will  decide  that"  At  night  I  would  pray  for  him  and  ask  God  to  take  care 
of  him. 
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As  I  grew  older,  now  questioning  the  existance  of  heaven  and  hell,  I 
attempted  to  learn  more  about  death.  I  read  books,  went  to  other  funerals,  and 
visited  cemeteries.  I  never  understood,  for  example,  why  people  in  my  Latin 
American  culture  responded  to  death  so  dramatically.  Respectful  of  the 
deceased,  close  realatives  would  not  talk  loudly  or  play  hvely  music  or 
celebrate  festive  occasions  in  the  usual  manner.  Women  in  particular  were 
expected  to  react  in  the  extreme  to  the  death  of  a  spouse.  Sometimes,  for  years 
after  the  required  period  of  moiuning,  they  would  dress  in  black  or  wear 
conservative  jewelry  and  no  make  up.  It  seemed  they  spent  the  rest  of  their 
lives  mourning  for  the  dead. 

Recently,  on  a  cold,  sunny  afternoon,  I  was  sitting  in  my  car  in  a  parking 
lot  in  New  Haven  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  lot  bordered  a  cemetery.  A 
few  himdred  yards  away,  1  noticed  two  men  carrying  a  coffin.  They  walked 
towards  me,  placed  the  coffm  on  the  ground,  and  then,  within  a  few  minutes, 
a  minister  arrived  at  the  gravesite.  He  was  followed  by  about  ten  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  deceased;  they  all  wore  black  coats  and  were  holding  white 
handkerchiefs  to  wipe  their  tears.  In  the  arms  of  the  mourners  were  two  small 
children  about  three  or  four  years  old.  The  children  did  not  struggle  to  be 
released  from  their  parents  and  watched  the  scene  around  them  with  quiet 
curiosity.  I  doubted  that  they  had  any  sense  of  what  was  going  on. 

At  that  moment  I  found  myself  asking  a  lot  of  questions.  How  had  this 
person  died?  What  kind  of  life  had  he  or  she  lived?  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
began  thinking  about  my  own  death.  How  would  I  die?  WTio  would  attend  my 
funeral?  What  kind  of  flowers  would  people  bring?  As  I  opened  my  eyes,  I 
saw  people  leaving  the  gravesite  very  quickly. 

The  coffin  was  left  like  a  large  stone  sitting  upon  the  earth.  Except  for  me, 
observing  from  a  distance,  the  dead  person  was  now  alone.  Something  drew 
me  across  the  street  to  the  gravesite.  It  was  cold  and  the  leaves  were  travelling 
with  the  wind.  As  I  watched  yellow  and  purple  pansies  blowing,  two  men 
arrived  in  a  small  blue  truck.  I  approached  them  and  asked  who  had  died.  The 
younger  man  looked  into  my  eyes  very  intensely  and  replied  brusquely,  "It 
doesn't  matter.  He's  already  dead." 

About  twenty  minutes  later  another  large  truck  arrived,  and  the  first  two 
men  drove  off.  One  man  came  out  of  the  second  truck,  lighted  a  cigarette,  and 
went  to  work.  He  hfted  two  huge  stone  slabs  with  a  winch  and  lowered  them 
into  the  grave.  I  stared  at  him,  and  again  asked  who  had  died.  He  responded 
very  angrily,  "I  don't  care,  and  I  don't  want  to  know.  I  am  just  doing  my  job." 

I  thought  about  his  response  He  dealt  with  death  every  day.  In  truth,  he 
rehed  on  people's  deaths  to  sustain  himself  and  his  family.  Death  held  no 
mystery  for  him-it  was  very  real,  a  fact  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  I,  a  mere 
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observer,  standing  outside  the  cemetery  fence,  regarding  death  as  an  enigma 
I  took  a  look  around  me,  and  I  reahzed  that  for  most  of  the  world  it  really 
didn't  matter  who  had  died  here.  Cars  were  driving  by,  and  people  were 
hurrying  along  the  street  full  of  purpose.  To  them  it  was  just  another  day.  In 
less  than  one  hour,  someone  had  been  mourned  and  buried,  and  life  continued 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  walked  towards  my  car  aware  for  the  first  time 
that  I  would  never  truly  comprehend  the  world  within  that  fence. 

A  few  days  ago  I  returned  to  the  cemetery  to  see  if  the  relatives  of  the  dead 
person  had  placed  a  name  on  the  grave.  There  was  nothing  except  for  a  few 
white  and  red  roses,  half  of  the  petals  blown  by  the  wind.  Death  would  remain 
an  enigma. 
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To  Wyeth^s  Helga 

Susan  Ryczek 


Late  November  afternoon,  the  trees  stretch  bare; 
you  perch  upon  a  stool,  the  window  near , 
sash  thrown  open,  a  brown,  crisp  leaf  trips  in 
upon  chill  breeze  that  dances  through  your  skin. 

Your  face  is  turned  to  gather  gilded  hght 

as  you  await  the  blackness  of  the  night; 

the  window  panes,  within  clear  glass,  enmesh 

and  tease  pure  hght  with  shadows  on  your  flesh. 

Time  holds  fast,  a  moment— an  etemity- 
as  paint  and  brush  bestow  rare  immortality 
upon  you,  a  simple  farm  woman,  mother,  wife; 
master's  genius  affects  unceasing  life. 

And  as  I  gaze  upon  your  splendid  form,  I  see 
an  emblem  of  all  women  to  last  eternally . 
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The  Still 

Renee  Anderson 


E)rops  of  rain  suspend  from  the  stark  fingers  of  the  great  oak  outside  my 
window.  They  reach  upwards  to  the  helhsh  sky ,  now  thickened  with  vapors 
of  death.  Veins  pierce  through  the  vile  hands  that  grip  my  heart.  They  prod 
and  poke  at  it  as  if  it  were  an  experimental  object.  These  hands  speak  a  cruel 
and  wretched  tongue.  They  hold  the  remains  of  a  pulsing  emotion  in  their 
palms--the  only  emotion  I  was  ever  good  at.  They  have  crushed  its  contents 
and  drained  its  blood.  They  do  not  stop.  The  hands  go  on  to  shred  it  piece  by 
piece,  then  thrust  it  back  into  the  cavity  in  my  chesL  There  it  will  sit,  no  longer 
beating.  It  responds  to  nothing;  not  even  the  slightest  breath  can  revive  it.  My 
chest  is  deadened  with  numbness.  All  that  remains  is  a  drying  pool  of  blood 
at  my  feet  As  the  last  drops  of  blood  seep  slowly  from  the  hole,  the  infectious 
air  dries  them  like  clay  tears.  I  scornfully  wear  them  on  my  chest  as  a  symbol 
of  what  has  been  taken  away.  1  need  not  fear  other  hands  will  do  the  same, 
for  there  is  noting  left  to  destroy.  The  emptiness  in  my  chest  that  these  hands 
have  created  will  never  go  away.  The  still  will  remain  always. 
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Silence 


Barbara  B.  Esposito 


Hemlock  pines  stretch 
Their  pieces  of  fine  lace 
To  form  a  gentle  arch 

Wet  with  dew. 

Dazzled  by  the  sun. 

They  appear  silver  and  gold 

A  dry  bed  of  dead  oak  leaves 
Cradles  acorns  without  caps 
Partly  hidden  moss  and  fungi 

A  hurried  rustle  in  the  brambles. 
From  dry  underbrush 
A  pheasant  springs. 
Attempts  its  flight. 
But  cruelly  halted. 
Drops  just  yards  ahead 
To  the  hunter's  bullet. 
The  silence  is  shattered. 

Hemlock  pines  stretch 
Their  pieces  of  fine  lace 
To  form  a  gentle  arch. 
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The  Winter  of  the  Wolf 

Kristin  A.  Ohlson 

"It  is  time  to  leave,"  the  she-wolf  said  to  her  mate.  He  looked  back  at  her, 
his  stone  eyes  softening,  and  he  looked  away .  Deep  in  his  heart,  he  knew  she 
was  right. 

The  moose  were  gone.  They  no  longer  walked  through  the  dark  thickets 
or  waded  in  the  icy  lake.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  a  graceful  deer  had 
travelled  the  old  paths.  Even  the  rabbits  had  hunkered  down  in  their  burrows, 
fearful  of  the  frosty  worid.  The  wolf  curled  his  tail  around  his  paws  and  nosed 
the  foreboding  wind. 

To  the  south,  thunder  clouds  piled  up.  The  chill  of  the  grey  sky  held  not 
a  ghmmer  of  hope.  The  storm  would  come.  He  got  up  and  moved  closer  to 
the  she-wolf. 

Together  the  wolves  ran  like  shadows  through  the  woods.  They  knew 
every  path,  every  tree,  every  fallen  branch.  The  she-wolf  had  been  bom  there, 
in  a  den  beneath  a  great  hemlock  tree.  The  wolf  had  fought  stubbornly  and 
violendy  when  he  was  young  for  the  right  to  be  there.  It  was  their  homeland, 
the  place  they  loved  best. 

But  it  held  nothing  for  them  now.  Nothing  moved.  The  only  sound  was 
the  dry  rattle  of  the  wind  dirough  the  ragged  U-ee  tops.  The  wolf  hstened  to 
the  hollow  silence  with  deep  sadness. 

The  land  knew  richness,  abundance,  warmth.  There  had  been  the  music 
of  a  thousand  birds  and  crickets,  harmless  white  clouds,  and  a  full  blue  sky. 
The  wind  hadn't  always  blown  so  harshly.  The  wolf  blinked  his  yellow  eyes. 

They  ran  down  the  valley,  their  feet  scarcely  ruffling  the  wet,  black 
leaves.  At  the  shore  of  die  lake,  they  stopped.  The  she-wolf  rested  her  head 
on  her  outstreched  paws,  her  silvery  coat  fluffed  up  against  the  stinging  air, 
her  ears  alert  to  every  whisper  of  noise.  The  wolf  paced  the  deserted  beach 
nervously.  The  water  reflected  the  desolate  grey  of  the  sky. 

The  she-wolf  followed  his  movements.  She  knew  of  his  pain.  It  was  hers, 
too.  Off  in  the  distance,  thunder  echoed  through  the  churning  clouds. 

They  left  the  gusty  shore  through  a  cluster  of  glazed  boulders.  The  path 
wound  through  gnarled  mountain  laurel.  The  she- wolf  led  silendy  through 
the  dark  forest.  The  wolf  hstened  to  the  rising  wind. 

They  came  to  a  frigid  stream  hidden  in  the  brush.  The  she-wolf  froze, 
sinking  close  to  die  stony  ground.  The  wolf  melted  into  the  scrub.  Across  the 
stream  there  was  a  weasel  hunting  mice  among  the  withered  ferns.  The  two 
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watched  unobserved,  without  blinking,  without  breathing. 

The  weasel  sought  its  quarry  feverishly,  twisting  and  turning  on  unseen 
trails.  Its  pelt  was  mottled  with  the  changing  season,  and  its  eyes  ghttered.  It 
coursed  down  to  the  stream,  and  the  she-wolf  drove  forward,  snatching  die 
fruidess  hunter  from  its  fruiUess  quest. 

The  wolf  joined  her  at  the  stream,  drinking  from  the  cloudy  water.  He 
watched  her  and  he  sighed.  The  times  were  desperate. 

It  was  not  always  this  way.  The  woods  used  to  be  bursting  with  color,  with 
sounds,  and  with  hidden  life.  The  wolf  remembered  basking  in  die  yellow 
sun,  the  warm  breeze  canning  the  smells  of  green,  growing  diings.  Now,  it 
only  carried  the  smell  of  the  cold,  barren  land  and  deadi.  The  wolf  shivered 
in  the  face  of  the  storm. 

Something  had  happened  to  the  land.  The  trees  stopped  growing.  The 
leaves  fell.  The  animals  lived  in  fear  and  hunger.  The  wolf  had  seen  it  all 
before,  and  he  was  afraid.  Time  had  made  the  familiar  landscape  strange.  It 
eroded  the  traditions  the  wolves  Uved  by;  it  erased  the  diings  they  knew.  The 
wolves  accepted  their  fate  and  would  obey  the  ageless  law.  Adapt  or  die. 

On  an  open  slope  they  stood  their  ground  for  the  final  time.  The  wind 
tattered  the  last  leaves  from  the  broken  U-ees  and  sped  them  along  the  frozen 
ground.  The  wolf  stood  on  sthe  hillside,  proudly  and  tragically.  He  raised  his 
weary  head,  and  his  eyes  ghstened. 

As  the  first  flakes  began  to  fall  and  the  storm  howled  around  them,  the 
wolf  sang  his  mournful  melody  to  the  empty  sky.  It  rang,  clear  and  true,  over 
the  silent  earth.  He  and  the  she- wolf  turned  away.  Their  paws  left  the  first 
tracks  in  the  early  snow.  She  mmed  to  him  and  said,  'The  sun  will  come 
again."  Deep  in  his  heart,  he  believed. 
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A  Different  Kind  of  Addiction 

Heather  Hummel 


I  remember  those  nights 

in  our  high  school  years 

when  we  would  stay  out  all  night 

and  sleep  through  every  class. 

We'd  sit  in  the  cemetery 

and  speak  with  the  spirits. 

We'd  learn  from  the  spirits  that  spoke. 

They  would  tell  us  what  our  futures  held 

and  what  our  past  hves  were  like. 

We'd  communicate  through  a  ouija  board. 

They  would  answer  our  every  question 

but  we  soon  learned  to  rely  on  them 

for  every  httle  decision. 

We  had  no  minds  of  our  own. 
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All  Grown  Up 

Lynn  Post 

Susan  could  not  recall  how  her  hfe  had  become  so  complicated.  All  she 
knew  was  she  was  tired  a  lot  and  she  no  longer  laughed  at  things  she  used  to. 
She  was  in  the  guidance  office  now,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Mack  to  return  with 
forms  she  was  copying.  Susan  didn't  see  the  need  to  sign  forms  just  to  quit 
high  school,  but  she  was  tired  of  fighting  with  people,  so  if  Mrs.  Mack  wanted 
her  to  sign  a  form  or  two,  she  would.  It  was  odd  that  Mrs.  Mack  should  be  here 
now.  She  had  worked  in  the  school  system  for  as  long  a  Susan  could 
remember.  In  fact,  it  had  been  Mrs.  Mack  who  helped  her  buy  her  lunch  and 
button  her  coat  before  recess  when  she  had  been  in  elementary  school.  Susan 
squirmed  under  the  woman's  disapproving  eyes  as  she  told  Mrs.  Mack  what 
she  was  doing. 

Susan  paced  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  long  counter  while  she  waited. 
Her  eyes  rested  on  the  bulletin  board.  There  was  a  poster  with  nine  pictures, 
one  for  each  month  of  pregnancy.  Each  had  a  small  caption  telling  about  the 
baby's  development.  Her  eyes  were  drawn  to  the  fourth  picture.  The  caption 
said  the  baby  would  be  developing  fingernails  at  this  stage.  Susan  tried  to 
imagine  her  baby's  fingers  and  toes.  She  had  been  in  her  fourth  month  when 
she  had  to  abort.  She  hadn't  wanted  to.  She  felt  she  had  been  forced  into  doing 
it.  She  fought  back  the  tears  of  anger  that  began  to  form  in  her  eyes.  Every 
time  she  thought  about  it  she  cried.  She  tried  not  to  think  about  it  at  all.  But 
every  once  in  a  while  when  she  least  expected  it,  there  would  be  a  reminder, 
ever  so  subtle,  so  iimocent,  and  she  would  cry  all  over  again. 

Susan  hadn't  minded  being  pregnant.  She  felt  pretty  good,  except  for  that 
one  night  when  she  was  so  ill,  her  mother  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  her.  She  had  blamed  it  on  some  lunch  meat  that  had  been  in  the 
refrigerator  too  long,  but  her  mother  was  too  smart  to  fall  for  that.  She  had 
tried  hard  to  hide  her  pregnancy;  after  all,  it  was  her  ticket  out.  She  and  Tom 
had  talked  about  it  a  lot.  He  said  he'd  take  care  of  here.  He  said  he  wanted  her 
to  have  his  baby.  He  said  if  they  could  just  keep  it  a  secret  until  after  her  third 
month  they  would  have  to  get  married.  Their  parents  would  want  them  to  be 
married.  Tom  had  never  been  wrong  before. 

Both  their  parents  knew  she  was  pregnant  just  by  looking  at  her.  She  had 
always  been  a  slim  girt.  All  of  a  sudden  she  had  a  belly,  and  her  breasts  grew 
heavy  and  full.  She  was  self-conscious  and  started  wearing  looser  clothes, 
but  still  their  parents  could  tell.  She  and  Tom  kept  dreaming  and  planning, 
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but  Susan  could  remember  like  it  was  yesterday,  the  conversation  that 
changed  everything. 

Her  father  had  insisted,  so  the  six  of  them  had  to  get  together-Tom  and 
his  parents,  Susan  and  hers.  She  felt  like  she  was  dreaming  as  she  sat  and 
listened  while  their  parents  made  their  own  plans  and  decisions  about  what 
was  going  to  happen.  She  wanted  to  run.  But  where  to?  It  wasn't  imtil  after 
the  discussion  had  taken  place  that  she  began  to  feel  alone. 

At  his  mother's  request,  Susan  and  Tom  had  gone  outdoors  to  talk  things 
over.  That  was  when  she  started  to  get  scared.  Tom  wasn't  as  loving  as  usual, 
and  his  eyes  would  not  meet  hers.  She  couldn't  beheve  that  one  conversation 
that  had  taken  place  in  less  than  two  hours  could  undo  four  months  of 
planning.  What  else  would  he  change  his  mind  about?  At  home  that  night,  in 
her  own  bed,  Susan  let  her  hand  rest  on  her  too-large  belly,  and  she  felt  her 
baby  move  inside  her. 

The  next  two  weeks  dragged.  She  was  beyond  the  point  of  having  a 
doctor's-office  abortion;  she  was  in  her  fourth  month.  She  needed  to  go  to  the 
hospital.  She  stayed  home  from  school  waiting  for  a  call  that  there  was  a  bed 
for  her.  She  wasn't  allowed  to  see  her  friends,  and  Tom's  visits  were  less 
frequent.  She  felt  betrayed.  When  the  call  came  she  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital,  and  after  a  helhsh  night  with  her  father  sitting  at  her  bedside,  she 
wasn't  pregnant  anymore. 

Afterwards,  they  had  all  wanted  her  to  speak  with  a  social  worker,  but  she 
had  refused.  What  she  didn't  need  right  now  was  another  person  telhng  her 
what  to  do.  Her  parents  urged  her  to  go  back  to  school  and  be  with  her  friends. 
This,  too,  was  difficult.  Most  of  her  friends  were  still  very  awkward.  Susan 
had  outgrown  her  awkward  phase  over  a  year  ago.  Many  of  her  friends  still 
had  braces  and  pimples,  and  only  one  or  two  had  ever  even  had  a  date. 

It  wasn't  that  she  thought  things  would  get  easier;  in  fact,  just  the  opposite 
was  true.  She  had  just  faced  facts.  She  knew  she  needed  her  deploma,  and 
she'd  get  it,  too.  But  not  like  this,  not  with  these  silly,  giggling  girls  who  used 
to  be  her  friends.  She  had  nothing  in  common  with  these  sweet,  young  high- 
school  jimiors  anymore. 

Mrs.  Mack  returned  with  her  copies  and  placed  them  on  the  counter.  "You 
just  need  to  sign  right  here,  Susan,"  she  said  as  she  pointed  to  the  line  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

Susan's  hand  shook  as  she  picked  up  the  pen. 
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The  Game 

Stephen  T.  Davidson 

I  sit  watching 

thirty-five  inches  of  white 

with  eight  small  circles,  five  big  ones, 

three  red  lines  and  two  blue, 

the  battlefield,  surrounded  by  wood  and  glass, 

ten  men  moving,  two  standing  still. 

Warriors. 

SCHICK  . .  .SCHICK  ...  they  chase  the  black  dot. 

One  gets  it,  he  turns,  he  skates. 
BOOM,  into  the  boards,  hit  by  another , 
he  continues  his  quest. 
One  more  to  beat  and  it's  over. 

Drawing  back  on  his  mighty  stick, 

he  shoots,  HE  SCORES! 

The  red  hght  comes  on,  the  siren  goes  off, 

his  fellow  knights  congratulate  him, 

the  conquered  foes  hang  their  heads. 

I  am  happy, 

for  the  game  has  once  again  performed  its  magic. 

I  did  not  think  of  hungry  children 

or  people, 

homeless  and  crazy,  wandering  the  streets. 

Budgets,  love,  life,  all  put  on  hold  during 
The  Game. 

But  now,  it  is  over. 
I  must  return 
to  the  real  worid, 
the  game  forgotten, 

the  magic  ended. 

Life  has  re-entered  and  demands  my  attention. 
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Eighteen;  Going  Home 


L.  Michael  Bumham 


Forcing  my  eyes  closed,  I  ponder  my  plight: 

Is  my  life  as  bad  as  it  seems? 

To  forget  where  I  am  for  just  one  night, 

I  must  sleep  before  I  can  dream. 

Steam  slowly  rises  from  the  jungle  horizon. 

The  sun  will  soon  be  unbearable. 

One  year  from  now  111  be  rid  of  this  poison; 

So  much  time,  so  many  tears,  so  terrible. 

Ten  thousand  miles  we  soldiers  have  come. 

We've  killed,  we've  bombed,  we've  maimed, 

I  can  hear  the  chopper's  steady  hum; 

My  heart  aches  with  deplorable  shame. 

Why  do  I  feel  such  guilt,  such  terror: 

I  never  asked  to  come  here. 

Why  do  I  shudder  as  I  watch  the  pallbearers? 

My  heart  is  frozen  in  fear. 

While  Dylan,  Havens,  and  Baez  cry  protest, 

I  have  gradually  lost  my  trust. 

I  can  feel  the  hatred  this  war  manifests; 

My  emotions  now  transform  to  disgust. 

Disillusions,  confusions,  loneliness,  and  tears. 

The  stench  of  flesh  afu-e  with  Napalm, 

This  war  has  made  me  older  than  my  years. 

My  heart  may  never  know  calm. 

I  didn't  hear  the  shot  ring  out. 

Its  path  runs  straight  and  true. 

It  pierces  my  chest  and  leaves  no  doubt, 

my  life  is  mercifully  through. 

I'm  not  in  a  dream,  nor  a  movie  role. 

Though  my  uniform  is  pressed  and  creased; 

V\\  soon  be  home,  both  in  spirit  and  soul. 

At  last  my  heart  is  at  peace. 

DiAn,  Vietnam  (1966) 
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Things  of  Winter 
Things  of  Summer 

Bill  Miller 


In  December,  Christmas  fast  approaches. 
The  end  of  the  semester,  our  exodus,  so  near 
the  first  snowfall,  time  of  anticipation: 
roaring  winds,  piercing  sleet,  the  flu  bug  begins. 
Watching  pro  football,  the  playoffs  are  here- 
Drinking  hot  chocolate,  eating  Pillsbury  cookies, 
fronting  a  blazing  fire,  trying  to  keep  warm. 

In  July,  the  heat  fast  approaches. 
People  live  for  cookouts, 
chicken  and  ribs  on  the  grill, 
soda  and  cakes  too,  no  doubt, 
volleyball  and  badminton,  enjoyable  still. 
It  shines  through  everyone-the  power  of  the  sun- 
people  are  carefree,  this  month  of  fun. 
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What  a  Thief  Leaves  Behind 

Barbara  B.  Esposito 

We  live  in  a  nice  neighborhood.  The  people  who  live  here  are  mainly  blue- 
collar  workers  who  put  in  a  full  eight-to-ten  hour  day.  And  at  the  end  of  that 
long  workday,  they  retire  to  the  comfort  of  their  modest  frame  or  brick 
houses,  which  hne  this  quiet  dead-end  street.  The  homes  are  neat  and  well 
kept.  Most  of  the  people  who  hve  here  planted  their  roots  decades  ago,  when 
they  originally  built  these  Cape  Cod  and  ranch-style  homes.  Their  children 
and  our  children  have  attended  grammar  school  and  high  school  together. 
The  street  that  runs  parallel  with  ours  is  also  pleasant.  Our  back  yards  meet 
to  form  larger  back  yards.  And  like  the  famihes  on  our  street,  most  of  these 
people  have  lived  here  for  several  years. 

When  we  built  here  long  ago,  on  a  piece  of  land  that  had  been  in  the  family 
for  many  years,  we  decided  it  was  best  to  put  up  a  four  foot  chain-link  fence 
along  the  back  yard  perimeter  to  keep  in  our  children  and  their  pets.  But  in 
the  fence,  at  the  end  of  the  blue  and  grey  slate  path,  we  put  a  gate  which  leads 
from  our  back  yard  to  the  back  yard  of  the  neighbors  behind  us.  For  years 
we've  used  this  gate  to  visit.  The  neighborhood  children  used  this  path  and 
gate  as  a  short  cut  to  and  from  school.  All  the  children  enjoyed  summer 
picnics,  Softball,  hide  and  seek  and  winter  sledding  together.  On  occasion,  we 
"grown-ups"  still  enjoy  good  conversation  over  a  cup  of  coffee  or  an  evening 
barbeque  with  our  neighbors.  So  the  fence  wasn't  built  to  keep  neighbors  and 
friends  out.  It  was  built  with  a  latch  gate  to  keep  us  good  neighbors  and  good 
friends.  We've  never  locked  the  gate.  It  just  wasn't  necessary. 

But  our  neighborhood  is  changing.  Some  of  the  original  famihes  have 
moved.  Some  elderly  residents  have  passed  on  to  a  better  world,  and  their 
heirs  have  sold  to  new  families.  Although  the  neighborhood  still  looks  the 
same,  the  camaraderie,  joy,  and  good  times  the  neighborhood  once  knew 
have  diminished  to  polite  hellos,  infrequent  small  talk,  and  distant  waving. 
It  isn't  that  the  new  and  the  old  can't  or  won't  mix.  There  is  just  something  in 
the  aloofness  of  both  new  and  old  that  smacks  of  suspicion.  Times  have 
changed.  Maybe  it's  the  difference  in  generations.  But  people  just  don't  trust 
the  way  they  used  to. 

Not  long  ago,  we  decided  to  take  advantage  of  an  unusually  mild  winter 
day,  to  give  the  car  a  much-needed  vacuuming,  washing,  and  waxing.  This 
meant  we  had  to  turn  on  the  water  spigot  from  inside  of  the  house  and  then 
get  the  garden  hose  from  our  small  wooden  shed  in  the  back  yard.  The  shed 
is  a 
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place  to  store  summer  furniture:  chairs,  table,  umbrella.  We  keep  a  weed 
whacker,  shovels,  rakes  and  a  hoe  in  there,  and  on  the  shelves  we  store  things 
like  Miracle  Grow,  small  garden  tools,  and  other  paraphernalia.  On  the 
outside  of  the  shed,  there  is  a  wooden  flower  box  beneath  the  window  sill, 
which  we  fill  with  red  geraniums  every  spring  and  summer.  There  is  a  simple 
wooden  door  on  the  shed  secured  by  a  drop  latch.  We  have  always  kept  the 
shed  door  unlocked  because  we  just  don't  feel  that  anything  inside  is  worth 
taking.  Besides,  we  trust  our  neighbors.  But  as  I  said,  we  had  to  get  the  garden 
hose  out  of  the  shed  if  were  going  to  wash  the  car. 

As  I  walked  down  the  path  and  came  closer  to  the  shed,  I  noticed  that  the 
latch  on  the  shed  door  was  undone  and  that  the  door  was  ajar.  I  opened  it  and 
looked  in.  At  first  nothing  looked  disturbed.  But  when  1  stepped  inside,  1 
noticed  that  the  weed  whacker,  which  had  been  stored  in  the  comer  near  the 
stacked  lawn  chairs,  was  gone.  And  on  one  of  the  cloth  ribs  of  the  top  lawn 
chair  was  what  remained  of  a  bumt-out  match.  I  looked  down  to  the  floor  and 
saw  another  burned-out  match.  When  I  picked  it  up,  black  ash  fell  off  the  tip 
onto  the  floor. 

An  edginess  went  up  my  spine  when  I  realized  that  someone  had  been 
looking  through  our  belongings  with  lighted  matches!  WTioever  it  was  had 
enough  time  to  light  two  matches,  which,  presumably,  he  had  dropped  before 
he  burned  his  fingers.  Maybe  there  were  two  persons.  But  what  if  the  shed 
had  gone  up  in  flames?  And  when  did  this  happen?  It  could  have  been  any 
time  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Whoever  it  was  must  have  come  through  the  gate. 
But  we  didn't  hear  the  chnk  and  squeak  of  the  gate  opening.  Perhaps  it  was 
someone  who  wanted  to  get  in  out  of  the  cold-someone  seeking  shelter?  But 
the  weed  whacker  wasn't  in  place.  Then  I  thought,  "Maybe  we  brought  it 
down  in  the  cellar  at  the  end  of  the  fall  season." 

I  stepped  out  of  the  shed,  went  to  the  back  gate,  which  I  saw  was  unlatched, 
and  looked  over  the  fence  into  our  neighbor's  back  yard.  Near  our  neighbor's 
wood  pile,  I  spied  our  weed  wacker  and  a  large,  light  green  plastic  container 
which  we  use  to  spray  the  vegetable  garden  in  summer.  It  looked  as  if  our 
unwelcome  "visitor"  was  suddenly  suprised  by  someone  or  something. 
Frightened,  he  dropped  his  "new  found  things"  and  ran.  I  smile  now  to  think 
how  he  might  have  looked  carrying  a  weed  whacker,  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  of  the  bizarre  story  he  might  have  invented  if  he  had  been  asked  to 
provide  a  reason. 

O.K.  So  you  might  say,  "What's  the  big  deal?"  The  inexpensive  weed 
whacker  and  plastic  spray  container  were  recovered.  Nothing  of  great  value 
was  lost.  We  bought  a  lock  for  the  shed  But  the  woud-be  thief  iix)k  something 
more  valuable  from  us— our  sense  of  security.  He  took  that  and  replaced  it 
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with  suspicion  and  mistrust.  We've  had  to  buy  a  lock  for  the  shed  and  one  for 
the  gate.  But  more  importantly,  the  gate  that  was  meant  to  keep  friends  and 
neighbors  "in"  now  hterally  locks  them  out. 

We've  since  heard  that  there  is  a  "shed  bandit"  prowling  about  our 
neighborhood.  He's  broken  into  a  detatched  garage  and  stolen  a  little  girl's 
pink  bicycle.  He's  stolen  boxes  of  odd  china  dishes  and  cups  from  a  storage 
shed.  He's  taken  expensive  tools  and  windows  and  screens.  Most  likely  there 
have  been  other  robberies  around  here  that  are  not  common  knowledge.  The 
thief  will  get  caught  sooner  or  later.  They  usually  do.  The  items  stolen  might 
even  be  recovered.  But  one  thing  will  not. 
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Stone  Pillow 


Trisha  Leigh  Fast 


Father  would  drive  past  them  every  day, 
hfeless  bodies  that  slept  on  steam  grates. 
"God  has  cheated  you,"  I  once  hear  him  say. 

He  showed  me  the  ones  whose  homes 

were  made  of  cardboard  coffins, 

others  who  made  their  hving  by  begging 

for  a  few  quarters  to  make  it  through  the  day . 

In  a  land  so  rich,  why  can't  these  people  af  ford  a  cup  of  coffee? 

Newspapers  that  told  of  daily  events,  crushed  namelessly 
beneath  their  swollen  feet. 

Faceless,  she  kept  all  her  possessions  in  a  shopping  cart .  .  . 

all  her  hfe  stories 

rolling  over  a  stone  pillow . 

Nameless,  his  only  friend  was  a  bottle. 

Life  has  made  you  its  lowest  common  denominator. 
WTiat  apologies  could  we  give? 
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My  Home 

Rocio  Barahona 

On  my  way  back  from  Chico's  maiket  I  tried  loddng  for  the  sun  in  the  sky. 
Unfortunately,  the  sun  was  setting  and  I  couldn't  see  it  over  the  house  and 
buildings  that  blocked  the  horizon.  Actually,  I  could  never  see  the  horizon 
from  my  neighborhood.  I  guess  that's  why  I've  never  seen  the  sunset.  All  I 
ever  noticed  about  the  sun  was  that  early  in  the  morning  my  bedroom  would 
hght  up  automatically  and  wake  me  up  hke  an  alarm  clock. 

I  walked  passed  Lyon's  Auto,  where  Roby,  the  owner,  was  looking  under 
the  hood  of  a  red,  76  Chevy  Malibu.  Crossing  the  street  I  almost  got  killed. 
A  black  BMW,  with  loud,  heavy-bass  music  refused  to  stop  at  the  stop  sign 
and  almost  hit  me  straight  on.  What  a  jerk!  I  hate  people  who  think  that  by 
owning  an  expensive  car  they  can  do  whatever  they  want.  If  I  could  afford 
an  expensive  car,  I  would  forget  the  car  and  go  and  hve  somewhere  far  from 
here.  Continuing  up  Frank  Street,  I  passed  an  old,  black  lady  sitting  on  her 
porch  in  an  old,  high-back  rocking  chair.  I  smiled  at  her  but  she  just  stared 
at  me.  I  looked  away  because  I  don't  like  anybody  staring  at  me.  Two  houses 
down  a  "For  Sale"sign  was  up  in  front  of  a  house  that  had  been  burned  and 
abandoned  there  years  ago.  I  was  happy  to  see  the  sign.  I  knew  that  house 
could  be  renovated  and  serve  as  a  home  for  three  families,  but  I  felt  bad  for 
the  neighborhood  drunks  and  homeless  people  who  made  a  home  of  the 
house  when  no  one  else  cared  for  it  and  knew  they  would  have  to  leave 
unwilhngly.  Still,  the  abandoned  house  also  served  as  a  hidout  for  criminals 
and  storage  space  for  drug  dealers.  I  hate  drug  dealers! 

I  passed  by  a  bright  yellow  house  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  flower  garden 
and  lawn.  The  flowers  stood  up  straight,  all  the  different  colored  tuhps  and 
daffodils.  The  bright  green  lawn  was  cut  short  and  free  from  debris;  it  looked 
like  rug  samples  in  a  carpet  store.  This  was  one  sight  that  just  didn't  belong 
here.  Before  I  got  to  the  comer,  I  passed  a  bunch  of  young  men  about  my  age, 
who  just  stood  around  in  front  of  their  homes.  Some  of  them  were  good- 
looking,  but  all  they  did  was  stand  around;  doing  nothing  was  their  occupa- 
tion. No  matter  what  time  I  go  by  this  area  they're  always  there.  And  another 
thing,  they  dress  sloppy.  I  know  the  "droop"  look  is  in,  but  pants  that  sag  and 
almost  fall  off  a  guy's  body  just  don't  look  atu-active  to  me.  Another  fashion 
monster  is  the  hood  of  a  swearjacket  or  sweatshirt  covering  a  guy's  entire 
face,  kind  of  like  a  boxer  in  training.  This  style  is  sometimes  combined  with 
a  hat  to  make  it  look  extra  stupid.  A  guy  doesn't  have  to  wear  a  tie  to  grab  my 
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attention;  just  plain,  presentable  attire  would  be  enough. 

Crossing  the  street  again,  I  passed  by  the  grocery  store  and  knew  I  was  half 
a  block  away  from  home.  Kids  were  listening  to  rap  tunes  and  danced  under 
the  street  light  as  the  night  grew  darker.  Behind  me,  however,  I  heard  the 
heavy  sound  of  rubber  hitting  pavement  followed  by  cursing  of  deep  voices. 
I  turned  around  half-way  when  I  was  suddenly  pushed  hard  by  a  young  man. 
I  hit  the  concrete  and  lost  feeling  in  my  body  for  a  couple  of  seconds. 
Shocked,  I  lay  on  the  ground,  on  my  stomach.  I  saw  sneakers  of  all  brands 
and  colors  stomping  inches  away  from  my  face  and  heard  gunshots  and 
children's  screams.  I  was  going  to  die,  I  knew  I  was  going  to  die.  The  stomps 
and  gunshots  proceeded  into  the  night  away  from  Frank  Street  and  into  the 
unknown.  I  sat  up  from  the  ground,  looked  around,  and  realized  that  everyone 
else  was  on  the  ground  too.  My  ears  were  ringing  from  the  gunshots;  I  have 
heard  gunshots  lot  of  times,  but  I  never  heard  them  as  close  as  I  did  today.  A 
cry  was  coming  from  a  young  mother  whose  six-year-old  son  had  been 
wounded.  The  boy  just  lay  there,  on  the  steps  of  the  porch,  eyes  closed  and 
his  head  tilted  to  the  side-blood  on  the  steps  and  on  his  Ninja  Turtle.  Another 
cry  came  from  another  mother  whose  daughter  was  shot  in  the  leg.  The  girl 
was  crying  as  she  clutched  her  calf.  I  stood  up  and  tried  moving  every  part 
of  my  body,  hoping  not  to  find  a  bullet  in  me.  About  fifteen  minutes  later  an 
ambulance  arrived  and  took  both  wounded  children  to  the  hospital.  When 
would  this  nightmare  end? 

Two  weeks  later  my  parents  answered  my  question.  They  found  a  house 
that  they  really  liked  in  the  town  of  Hamden.  The  area  was  a  nice,  private, 
quiet  place;  it  was  actually  boring  but  I  guess  beggers  can't  be  choosers.  I've 
wanted  this  for  so  long,  but  now  that  the  opportunity  came  along,  for  some 
reason  I  just  didn't  want  to  take  it.  Moving  from  my  neighborhood  to  an  all- 
white  neighborhood  was  scarier  than  hearing  gunshots  five  feet  above  my 
head. 

My  parents'  offer  was  accepted  and  the  new  house  was  theirs.  We  began 
to  pack  immediately  since  the  new  house  was  vacant  and  ready  to  welcome 
us  whenever  we  decided  to  move.  My  dad  wanted  to  leave  as  quickly  as 
possible,  complaining  that  last  night  the  neighbors  blasted  music  from  their 
car  radio  til  two  in  the  morning.  Actually,  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  heard  it  too. 

"Anita,  is  this  your  Barbie?"  asked  my  little  cousin  Esther. 

"Yeah,  I've  had  it  since  I  was  nine."  I  was  busy  packing  the  paperback 
books  fiom  my  shelf  into  a  box.  I  always  looked  after  my  httle  cousins  when 
their  parents  were  working.  Today  they  wanted  to  help  me  pack.  "It's  yours,** 
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I  told  her,  "take  it." 

"Really?"  Her  eyes  widened  in  surprise.  Esther  was  ten  years  old  and  I 
knew  she'd  take  care  of  the  doll  just  the  way  I  did  when  I  first  got  it. 

At  the  door  of  the  room  Esther's  little  brother  Antonio  looked  in  with  a 
smile.  I  knew  he  wanted  something  too. 

"Hey,  G.Q.,"  I  called  to  him,  "  I  got  something  for  you  too."  I  called  him 
G.Q.  because  he  was  a  good-looking  kid  and  always  neady  dressed.  I  have 
a  gut  feehng  that  he's  destined  to  be  on  the  cover  of GQ  magazine  someday. 
Luckily,  he  doesn't  know  what  GQ  is  so  it  doesn't  go  to  his  head;  to  him  it's 
just  a  name.  I  grabbed  my  guitar,  a  glossy,  black  six-string  I  dreamed  for 
years  of  having. 

"Wow!  Forme?" 

"Yeah,  but  only  if  you  promise  to  take  care  of  it." 

"I  will,  I  promise."  He  jumped  at  me  and  gave  me  a  kiss  and  a  big  hug. 

I  had  been  teaching  him  and  his  sister  how  to  play  guitar  just  as  my  cousins 
taught  me.  Both  of  them,  together,  sitting  on  my  bed  admiring  their  gifts, 
reminded  me  of  my  brother  and  myself.  Of  course,  my  brother  is  older  than 
I  am,  but  they  were  two,  hke  us.  I  only  wished  they  could  come  with  us  to  our 
new  house.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  passing  the  torch  of  sacrifice,  hard  work, 
and  nightmares  to  them;  I  didn't  want  to  do  that. 

"Anita,  are  you  ready?"  my  brother  Juan  asked. 

"Yeah,  I'm  ready." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I  don't  know  about  this  new  house  and  all." 

"Why?  You  wanted  out,  didn't  you?" 

"Yeah,  but,  I  don't  know."  I  tried  to  explain  but  the  words  just  couldn't 
come  out.  They  never  do. 

"Don't  know  whatT' 

"The  place  we're  movin'  to." 

"It's  not  the  same." 

"Of  course  it's  not  the  same.  That's  why  we're  movin'  there." 

"But  what  about  the  people?  Will  they  like  us?" 

"Why  wouldn't  they?"  Juan  picked  up  one  of  my  boxes. 

"We're  not  exactly  white." 

"So?  Nita,  don't  prejudge  people  if  you  don't  hke  people  prejudging  you. 
Don't  be  so  paranoid."  Juan  gave  me  a  stem  look  which  then  tumed  to  a  smile. 

"We  don't  belong  there,"  I  said. 

"Well,  we  don't  belong  here  either." 

"Yeah,  but  this  is  el  barrio.  They  play  Latin  music  here.  It's  O.K.  to  speak 
Spanish  here.  Don't  you  think  well  lose  something  by  leaving?" 
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"Get  off  it,  Anita,  we're  nothing  to  these  people.  They  think  we  think  we're 
better  than  they  are  because  we  have  a  business  and  we  go  to  college.  They're 
not  our  friends.  We  don't  have  friends  here.  And  that  culture  shit  doesn't  work 
either.  The  only  way  people  can  lose  their  culture  is  if  they  want  to. "  Juan  put 
the  box  down  and  walked  towards  me.  "We're  movin'  to  a  middle-class 
neighborhood  because  that's  what  we  are  now,  middle  class.  We  don't  belong 
here  anymore;  I  don't  believe  we  ever  did." 

Juan  ruffled  my  hair  and  left  my  room  with  the  box. 

That  night  I  slept  in  my  old  room  for  the  last  time.  I  grew  up  there.  I  know 
it  wasn't  die  best  place,  but  it  was  my  home.  I  got  used  to  the  fights,  the  loud 
music,  the  gunshots,  the  deaths.  I  hated  them  but  I  got  used  to  them.  Would 
I  now  start  to  think  hke  middle-class  white  people?  I  am  amestizo  so  I  could 
never  blend  in.  My  culture  is  different,  my  look  is  different,  and  my  priorities 
seemed  to  be  different.  I  just  felt  bad  leaving  some  good  people  behind.  The 
lady  next  door  was  very  much  involved  in  church  functions  and  always 
smiled  and  waved  at  me.  I  always  trimmed  her  bushes  in  the  spring  time.  And 
Charhe,  the  man  who  owned  the  grocery  store  around  the  block- 1  met  him 
the  first  day  I  moved  into  the  neighborhood.  He  made  a  fortune  off  of  me 
when  I  was  younger,  when  my  diet  consisted  of  penny  candy  and  twenty- 
five-cent  Teeni  drinks.  And  the  kids,  those  young  and  innocent  kids  who 
would  some  day  choose  their  own  paths.  I  didn't  want  to  sleep  that  night,  but 
I  fell  asleep  while  reading  a  current  issue  of  Discover  magazine. 

llie  sun  shone  brighdy  into  my  room  through  the  white,  vinyl  shade.  My 
room  in  the  new  house  faced  the  west,  so  this  was  the  last  time  the  sun  would 
wake  me  up.  I  gathered  my  last  belongings  and  helped  my  mom  with  the 
plates  and  glasses.  With  all  those  items  packed,  I  went  out  to  begin  loading 
my  station  wagon.  I  inserted  the  key  and  turned  the  lock.  Looking  into  the  car 
through  the  window,  I  could  see  a  crack  in  the  dashboard.  At  that  moment  my 
heart  began  to  beat  quiddy;  I  hoped  the  worst  had  not  occurred.  I  opened  the 
door  and  found  the  wires  that  used  to  be  connected  to  the  car  radio  hanging 
out  of  the  dash.  Feehng  a  draft  on  the  side  of  my  neck,  I  turned  to  my  right 
and  saw  the  broken,  back-seat  window. 

Damn!  Damn!  Damn!  Why  don't  people  get  a  job?  Standing  around  doing 
nothing  but  hving  off  hard-working  people's  money.  Steal!  Steal!  Steal!  Why 
are  people  scared  of  this  place?  It's  not  prejudice  and  it's  not  racial:  it's  a  fact. 
It's  a  fact  that  people  die  here,  innocent  people,  not  the  ones  who  should  die. 
I  would  love  to  see  drug  dealers  get  killed,  but  they're  not  the  ones  who  get 
killed.  Instead,  the  ones  to  die  are  young  children,  old  people,  and  people  who 
inspire  us  to  do  the  right  thing.  And  people  say,  "rehabihtate  the  offender- 
he's  had  a  hard  life  and  we  have  to  understand."  You  know  what  I  say  to  that? 
FUCK  YOU!  And  the  same  goes  to  the  person  who  stole  my  radio.  I  hope  you 
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sell  the  radio,  buy  some  oack,  smoke  it,  choke  on  it,  and  die!  For  twelve  years 
I've  heard  gunshots,  screams,  and  racial  slurs  but  rarely  a  pohce  siren.  I've 
seen  lazy  men,  abusive  parents,  and  blood  shed.  But  rarely  have  I  seen  a 
police  car.  I  loved  this  place;  it  was  my  home.  Now  it's  a  warzone,  with 
playgrounds  and  streets  as  battlegrounds.  This  place  is  no  longer  my  home. 

I  leaned  against  my  car.  I  wanted  to  hit  something  but  what  could  I  hit? 
I  just  held  it  in,  as  I  did  with  everything  else.  My  car  radio!  A  Kenwood,  AM- 
FM  cassette  player  that  my  dad  bought  me  for  Christmas.  My  parents  work 
hard  for  everything,  but  some  people  don't  appreciate  hard  work  or  they  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  work  hard.  Someone's  going  to  sell  that  radio  for  about  fifty 
dollars.  My  dad  paid  one  himdred  fifty  dollars  for  that  radio.  Where's  the 
justice?  It  seems  justice  doesn't  hve  here,  or  maybe  it  did  and  got  killed  too. 

Driving  up  Frank  Street  to  pick  up  the  last  load  of  belongings,  I  looked  at 
the  yellow  house  with  the  beautiful  garden  and  had  a  thought.  Maybe  the 
garden  does  belong  here,  and  maybe  everything  else  that's  here  belongs 
someplace  else— like  in  Hell. 
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A  Land  of  Make -Believe 

Renee  Anderson 


Children  do  not  need  much  help  in  coloring  their  imaginations.  They  are 
most  original  in  extracting  vivid  images  from  some  of  the  most  ordinary 
objects.  To  a  boy  of  twelve  an  orange  ball  of  yam  is  a  useless  piece  of  junk, 
but  to  a  child  of  three  it  is  alive  with  delightful  possibihties.  As  I  look  back 
into  my  own  childhood,  I  see  something  that  created  the  same  contentment 
for  me  as  that  simple  ball  of  orange  yam.  It  was  the  top  drawer  next  to  the 
kitchen  sink. 

Whenever  "mother's  little  helper"  was  not  being  much  of  a  help,  she 
would  often  be  sent  out  of  the  kitchen  to  be  occupied  with  something  else. 
My  mother  would  place  a  drawer  full  of  all  sorts  of  neat  things  to  play  with 
in  the  middle  of  the  dining-room  table.  She  would  say,  'This  should  keep  you 
busy  for  a  while,  young  lady!  No,  let  Mommy  cook!"  To  her  it  was  a 
punishment;  to  me  it  was  a  reward. 

The  green  drawer  itself  was  longer  than  both  my  arms  stretched  out.  The 
two  brass  knobs  on  it  were  too  round  for  my  httle  fists  to  grasp.  I  could  only 
manage  one  knob  at  a  time.  Inside  was  an  amazing  wonderland.  I  always  dug 
all  the  way  down  to  the  flowery  paper  that  covered  the  bottom  of  the  drawer. 
I  found  all  sorts  of  pencils,  big  and  small,  some  with  points  and  some  without 
There  were  markers  of  every  size  and  color-blue  ones,  red,  orange  and  green 
ones,  too.  There  were  clothes  pins  in  a  brown  paper  bag  that  I  would  take  out 
and  fasten  to  the  edges  of  the  dining-room  tablecloth.  There  was  a  jar  of  pretty 
colored  paper  chps  and  mbber  bands,  those  really  thick  red  ones.  My  long 
lost  collection  of  natural  artifacts  was  in  the  drawer  also,  a  collection  which 
included  feathers,  rocks,  sea  shells,  and  a  shiny  twig  which  I  had  peeled  the 
bark  off  of.  The  drawer  was  full  of  things  Mom  and  Daddy  used  often,  like 
scissors,  keys,  and  a  book  of  matdies  that  Mommy  would  quickly  take  away 
from  me.  1  found  rings,  the  plastic  ones  I  got  from  the  gum-ball  machine  at 
the  supermarket.  One  time  I  found  a  pair  of  old  eye  glasses  that  Mommy  used 
to  wear.  When  I  put  them  on,  everything  in  the  drawer  turned  all  blurry.  Mom 
told  me  I  could  hurt  my  eyes  doing  this.  In  a  silver  tin  were  all  different  -sized 
buttons  and  barrettes  that  Monmiy  put  in  my  hair,  but  none  of  them  matched. 

Some  of  the  things  1  have  never  seen  before,  like  the  tiny  wooden  sticks 
with  pointy  tips  that  Daddy  stuck  between  his  teeth.  I  liked  to  roll  them 
between  my  fingers,  but  this  rolhng  required  careful  coordination.  I  usually 
found  all  kinds  of  screws  and  nails  and  tools  that  only  Daddy  was  allowed 
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to  use.  Always  off  to  the  side  of  the  drawer,  in  a  clear  pouch,  were  pretty  glass 
beads  with  Jesus  on  the  end.  I  found  lipstick,  the  bright  red  one  Mommy 
always  wore,  hi  addition,  I  found  all  the  things  my  Mom  had  taken  away  from 
me,  the  things  which,  she  claimed,  got  me  into  trouble:  a  whistle,  my  Gumby 
eraser,  my  Mickey  Mouse  Pez  dispenser,  and  the  pink  nail  polish  Aunt  Mary 
sent  me. 

Eventually,  Mom  would  come  out  from  he  kitchen  and  find  me  content- 
edly playing  in  my  drawer.  There  I  was  all  decked  out  from  head  to  toe, 
closely  resembling  a  Christmas  tree:  my  wrists  tangled  in  rubber  bands,  my 
neck  draped  with  a  hnk  of  paper  chps,  and  Jesus's  glass  beads  too,  a  gift  wrap 
bow  on  top  of  my  head,  and  to  fmish  it  off,  a  ruby  red  hpstick  shghtly  smeared 
around  the  outer  edges  of  my  hps.  I  never  understood  why  Mommy  called  it 
the  "junk  drawer."  To  me,  it  was  a  land  of  make-beheve. 
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Parental  Discretion 

Cheryl  Swyden 

She  is  eighteen  now.  It  is  out  of  my  hands--her  rearing.  When  she  was 
seventeen  I  had  started  to  doubt  my  style  of  parenting.  I  had  neglected  to 
teach  her  to  dance,  life  should  move  forward  to  the  rhythm  of  a  dance;  I  had 
taught  her  the  beat  of  a  march.  I  raised  her  to  be  all  that  I  thought  I  should  have 
been,  and  did  not  allow  her  to  be  enought  of  what  I  am.  I  am  no  longer  her 
guide,  only  a  bystander  of  whom  she  may  ask  direction. 

I  had  left  the  comfort  of  the  nest  when  I  was  a  mere  seventeen.  At 
seventeen,  comfort  is  not  striven  for.  I  launched  youth  like  an  unguided 
missle  darting  here-there— without  direction,  failing  to  return  to  land, 
overiooking  the  security  of  orbit  When  I  became  a  mother  I  thought  my  lack 
of  command  might  be  an  embarrassment  to  my  daughter.  I  came  down  to 
earth,  although  at  times  I  seemed  only  to  hover  above  the  surface.  But  I 
insisted  in  guiding  her  through  the  straight  and  narrow  passageway  with  the 
"goal"  sign  above  the  exit  door.  I  never  let  her  see  me  dance. 

I  reared  my  daughter  with  the  same  diligence  applied  to  creating  a 
masterpiece.  I  read  the  book;  I  practiced  the  philosophy;  I  applied  the 
psychology.  I  resolved  that  my  weaknesses  would  become  her  strengths.  But 
as  I  look  back  on  my  ^proach  I  can  identify  errors.  I  emphasized  education 
and  self -discipline,  but  I  failed  to  give  lessons  in  restraint  I  taught  her  to  read 
at  an  early  age,  but  aborted  interpretation.  I  stressed  that  she  not  let  personal 
circumstance  pose  itself  as  an  obstacle;  however,  I  omitted  schooling  in 
patience.  I  drilled  conviction,  but  neglected  the  cause.  I  taught  her  sympathy, 
but  abandoned  emotion. 

I  taught  my  daughter  to  supress  emotion.  My  own  abundance  of  emotion 
has  long  been  a  hindrance;  I  have  forever  lacked  conviction.  There  are  too 
many  sides  to  an  issue.  I  seem  to  have  the  desire  to  crawl  into  the  gut  of  an 
individual,  spewing  forth  whatever  emotions  that  are  contorting  the  heart, 
twisting  the  mind,  churning  the  belly.  A  few  have  tried  to  console  me  by 
labeling  my  lack  of  stance  as  a  form  of  understanding.  I  think  of  emotion  as 
a  sort  of  harness  which  kept  me  dangling  just  out  of  reach  of  the  podium.  1 
was  determined  that  I  would  guide  so  my  daughter  would  lead. 

She  is  a  good  giii.  She  is  "good"  in  the  pubUc  sense  of  the  word  She  would 
never  do  anything  to  upset  the  balance  of  the  political  teeter-totter.  It  was  only 
a  day  after  her  eighteenth  birthday  that  I  accompanied  her  to  the  town  hall  so 
that  we  could  both  register  to  vote.  I  have  never  voted.  No  pohtician  has 
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impressed  me  to  the  point  of  luring  me  to  the  voting  booth.  It  was  only  last 
year  that  she  finished  her  rehgious  training  and  was  baptized  a  Catholic.  I  had 
never  had  her  baptized.  There  are  too  many  Bibles,  too  many  convincing 
tellers  of  different  truths.  I  cannot  remember  how  old  she  was  when  she 
learned  that  I  had  not  baptized  her,  but  I  do  believe  she  thought  I  had 
condemed  her  to  hell.  That  is  how  it  was;  as  she  grew  older  she  became 
acutely  aware  that  I  was  falling  behind  in  the  march--a  march  I  was  not  in. 

She  is  a  soldier  marching  into  battle  for  another's  cause,  training  with  such 
determination  and  commitment  that  she  now  beheves  the  cause  to  be  her 
own.  I  should  have  encouraged  her  to  veer  and  to  question.  Perhaps  I  heard 
a  different  song  and  did  a  different  dance,  but  the  weaving  motion  allowed 
me  to  view  each  crevice  in  the  dancefloor.  I  should  have  given  her  the 
opportunity  to  embrace  the  dance;  I  should  have  kept  her  out  of  the  parade. 
I  should  have.  . . . 

I  continue  to  revel  in  my  daughter's  success.  She  ranks  in  the  top  five 
percent  of  her  class,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  Honor  Society.  Her  credits 
and  awards  are  numerous.  It  was  during  her  junior  year  and  with  the  surfacing 
of  her  commitment  for  a  college  education  that  I  began  to  doubt  die  quality 
of  her  upbringing.  For  some  time  she  had  befriended  an  elderly  woman  in  a 
nursing  home-Ediel.  My  daughter  would  often  visit  Ethel  and  read  to  her; 
each  of  them  in  her  own  stage  of  childhood  would  share  die  enjoyment  of  a 
"Golden  Book."  She  and  Ethel  would  picnic  at  the  paik,  gnawing  on  the  heels 
of  Itahan  subs,  nodding  heads  in  agreement,  tossing  crumbs  to  the  feathered 
beggars  of  the  pond.  On  one  occasion,  Ethel  had  even  joined  us  for  Sunday 
dinner.  With  observation  I  learned  that  Ethel  was  simply  a  ploy—among 
many.  "Nursing  home  volunteer"  fit  nicely  under  the  "Community  Service" 
section  of  each  college  application.  My  daughter  has  not  gone  to  visit  Ethel 
lately,  the  college  apphcations  have  been  mailed.  Many  good  deeds  are  done 
for  the  wrong  reasons,  most  often  by  those  who  march  in  the  parade.  I  have 
succeeded;  I  have  failed. 

I  have  made  a  vain  attempt  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  my  less  that 
perfect  parental  diso-etion.  I  had  recently  purchased  a  "Hallmark "--a  card  for 
any  occasion.  The  wording  expressed  wishes  for  future  happiness  and 
success.  Below  the  verse  I  jotted  down  my  own  thoughts.  I  wrote,  "Listen  to 
the  songs  and  leam  to  dance.  Allow  the  lyrics  to  arouse  the  tears  of  either  joy 
or  sadness.  Pirouette  your  way  to  good  fortune.  Avoid  walking  in  straight 
lines  and  turning  sharp  comers."  She  read,  and  paused  a  moment  before  she 
spoke,  "Mom--you  know  I  hate  to  dance."  She  was  sincere. 
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Marilyn 

Lynn  Post 


I  used  to  watch  you  come  and  go, 

in  your  secret  silence. 
You  were  prettier  than  the  other  moms  in  the 

neighborhood, 

and  far  too  generous  to  be  a  parent 

From  my  childhood  window, 

I  watched  you  in  the  darkness 

and  wondered  where  you'd  go. 
I  wanted  to  be  beautiful,  like  you, 

when  I  got  big. 

After  you  divorced, 

the  other  mothers  talked. 
They  said  you  knew  a  lot  of  men, 

a  friend's  father 

and  nobody's  father. 

I  watched  The  Brady  Bunch  in  the  rec  room, 
and  once,  when  the  bedroom  door  opened, 
I  saw  that  he  was  there. 

The  night  of  your  forty -second  birthday , 

you  sat  alone. 
Your  new  loneliness  now  far  from  glamorous, 

you  waited 

I  knew  then  that  I  was  like  you. 
Not  as  iM*etty,  nor  as  silent, 

but  with  secrets  just  the  same. 

I  bet  you  still  don't  know 
we  shared  a  lover. 
And  how  many  other  secrets  you  don't  have. 
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Father 

Trisha  Leigh  Fast 

I  can  feel  the  anger  boiling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach 
hke  a  pot  of  thick  soup  . .  . 
curdling  and  bubbhng, 
waiting  to  spill  on  to  your  lap. 

And  yet  I  can't  talk  to  you. 
I  never  could. 

Like  a  knife  you  managed  to  cut  away  pieces 
making  me  less  than  whole. 

Manipulation  was  your  love, 
never  given  freely, 
always  with  a  price. 

I  see  so  much  of  you  in  myself .... 
you  begin  where  I  end. 

Bringing  me  into  this  world, 
not  letting  me  hve. 
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In  Memory  of  My  Father 

Deb  Snurkowski 

A  day  fishing  by  the  summer  cottage  isn't  like  it  used  to  be.  Before  my  Dad 
died,  fishing  seemed  so  much  more  fun  and  exciting.  Now,  although  I  still 
fish  by  the  same  summer  cottage,  fishing  just  seems  to  be  a  sf)ort. 

When  my  Dad  and  I  went  fishing,  I  never  worried  about  the  weather  or  if 
any  fish  were  biting.  We'd  get  up  in  the  moming  and  race  to  see  who  could 
finish  dressing  first.  Then  we'd  walk  to  the  dock  and  talk  about  the  weather. 
Even  if  the  fog  were  starting  to  roll  in  we'd  still  make  an  attempt  to  catch  a 
couple.  I'd  untie  the  boat  and  jump  way  up  front  while  Dad  secured  the  poles. 
As  soon  as  Dad  made  it  out  of  the  harbor  he'd  open  up  the  engine  to  make  it 
go  fast  I'd  lean  way  over  the  front  and  try  to  catch  a  wave  as  it  o-ashed  along 
side  the  boat  Then  my  Dad  would  yell  at  me  to  sit  back.  Once  we  arrived  at 
the  secret  spot  we'd  throw  out  our  lines.  Now  the  challenge  would  begin.  My 
Dad  always  coached  me.  He'd  tell  me  when  to  throw  my  line,  how  to  throw 
it,  and  where  to  throw  it.  Of  course,  I  didn't  throw  it  where,  when,  or  how  I 
was  supposed  to,  but  that's  because  I  was  a  child  and  I  wasn't  supposed  to 
listen. 

I  always  brought  a  sandwich,  and  Dad  brought  a  beer.  I'd  feed  my  bread 
to  the  seagulls  while  my  Dad  yelled  at  me  for  scaring  the  fish  away.  In 
between  his  yelling  he'd  point  out  all  the  landmarks  on  the  water.  The  islands 
of  rock  all  had  names,  and  there  was  a  story  behind  every  name.  This  lesson 
could  go  on  for  hours  until  we'd  realize  the  time.  We'd  pull  up  the  anchor  and 
get  ready  to  head  home.  It  didn't  matter  if  we  caught  any  fish.  We'd  always 
have  a  good  day  fishing. 

Now  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning  to  go  fishing  I  don't  hurry  to  get  dressed. 
If  there's  any  sign  of  fog  I  usually  decide  not  to  go.  If  the  weather  is  ok.  I'll 
make  an  attempt  to  catch  a  couple  of  fish.  As  I  make  my  way  out  of  the  harbor 
I  open  up  the  engine.  I  can't  lean  over  to  catch  a  wave  like  a  used  to,  but  then 
again  the  waves  don't  crash  along  side  of  the  boat  anymore.  They  just  hit  The 
secret  spot  doesn't  seem  secret  anymore.  I  wonder  if  it  ever  was.  Maybe  it  just 
seemed  secret  because  I  never  noticed  anyone  else  there  before.  It  was  only 
my  Dad  and  me.  Now  that  my  Dad  isn't  here  anymore  I  try  to  throw  my  line 
where,  when,  and  how  he  always  wanted  me  to. 

I  usually  bring  a  sandwich  and  sometimes  some  beer.  I  still  feed  my  bread 
to  the  seagulls,  but  it  isn't  as  much  fun  without  my  Dad  here  to  yell  at  me.  I 
stare  at  the  landmarks  and  try  to  remember  the  names  of  the  islands.  Even 
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though  there's  a  different  story  for  every  one,  they  all  look  the  same.  I  can't 
fish  for  as  long  as  Dad  and  I  did  when  I  was  a  kid  because  I'm  always  looking 
at  my  watch.  So  I  puU  up  the  anchor  and  get  ready  to  head  home.  It  still  doesn't 
matter  if  I  catch  any  fish.  Ill  always  have  a  good  day  fishing.  I  guess  my 
memories  will  see  to  it  that  I  do. 
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Transformation 

Susan  M.  Ryczek 

It  was  only  yesterday  when  you 
Extended  two  strong  hands  for  me  to  hold 
As  I  learned  to  place  one  foot  before  the  other . 
You  feed  me  pureed  fruits  from  a  silver  spoon, 
Pushed  me  in  my  carriage -an  excursion  in  the  park. 
And  dressed  me  in  white  pinafores  of  crisp  lace. 
You  brushed  my  silken  hair,  with  gentle  strokes. 
Into  golden  waves,  transforming  me,  magically , 
Into  your  little  princess;  1  knew  no  fear . 

Now,  I  take  gentle  hold  of  your  frail  arm 

As  you  releam  to  place  one  foot  before  the  otlier . 

I  feed  you  pureed  fruits,  that's  what  you  eat  now  , 

And  push  you  in  your  wheelchair  -an  excursion  in  the  park. 

I  wrap  your  shoulders,  bent  with  weight 

Of  all  these  years,  in  silver  strands  of  hair 

Into  a  loose  knot,  transforming  me,  strangely , 

Into  your  mother -and  you  become  my  child. 
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